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RURA AL ‘RIDE, 
1 


Through ‘the North East part of 
Sussex, andall: across Kent, 
from the; Weald of Sussex, to 


Dover. 


Worn | (Sussex), Friday, 
29 August. —I have 80 often de- 
scribed the soil and other matters, 
appertaining to the "country be- 
tween the Wen and this place, | 


that ade t 
my readers “will, Tejoice at 


being spared the repetition here. 
—As to the harvest, however, I 
find, that they were deluged here 
on Tuesday lgst, though we got, 
but little, comparatively at Ken- 
sington. Between, Mitcham and. 
Sutton they were making wheat- 


Tricks, The corn has not. been. 


injured here worth miatt Now 


—— mans 


and then an ear in the butts grown; 
and grown wheat is a sad thing! 
You may almost as well be with- 
out wheat altogether. “However, 
very little harm | has been, done 
here as yet. » At Wasron Heara 
I saw a man, who had suffered 
most terribly from the game-laws. 
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He saw me going by, ‘and came 


out to tell me his story ; anda hor- 


rible story it is, as the public will 
firfd, when it shall come regularly 


and fully before them Apropos. | 


of game- -works : I asked who was 


the Judge at the Somersetshire 


Assizes, the other day. A corres 
pondent tells me that it. was 


JUDGE BURROUGH, Tam 
well L aware, that, as this ii 


ought x not to be shes . This is . 


not the point,. It is not. & game- 


keeper inthe usual sense of that: 


word itis aay seizing another | 
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yecui Pat dios ule gaat 
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without.a warrant. That is what 


it is; and this and Old Ellenbo-| 


rough’s Act are new things in 
England, and things of which the 
laws of England, “ the birthright 
of Englishmen,” knew nothing. 


Yét farmer Voxe ought not to) 


have shot at the gamekeeper, or 


stizer without warrant: he ought 
not to have shot at him; and he 
would not had it not been*for the 
law that put him in danger of 
being transported on the evidence 
of this man. ~ S88 that itis clearly, 
the terrible ‘law, that, in these 
cases, prodices the Violence. Yet, 
admire With me, reader, thie dota: 
lar turn of the mind of Sra James 
Micxinrosn, whose whole sdul’ 
appears to have been long bent 
on the “ amelioration of the’ ‘Penal 


Code,” _ who has | never said 


one single. word about this new 


and most terrible part of it? ‘Sie 
Jasibs, after: years ‘Of incessant 
tdil, has, I believe, Succeeded fn 
getting.a® repeal of thé awe for 
the ‘punishmetit GF witeheraf™ 
of tHE vary “ekidetbe Uf whieh’ 
laws the nation Was unacquainted. 


Rvurat Rupr. 


| game-laws. 
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But; thé devil'a word! lias‘he’ said 
about the game-laws, which put 
into the gaols a full third part of 
the prisoners, and to hold which 
prisoners the gaols have actually 
been enlarged in all parts of the 
country! - Singular turn of mind! 
Singular “humanity!” Ah! Sin 
Jxmes knows ‘Very well what he 
He ‘understands ‘the state 
of his’ *vonsfituents ‘ate \Knares- 
borough too well to meddle with 
He-has a “ friend,” 
I dare say, who knows more about 
Hov- 


is ‘at! 


pame-laws than he does. 
ever, the poor witches are safe: 
thank Sir James for that. Mr. 
Caruiie’s sister and Mrs. 
Wright are in n gaol, ‘and may be 
there jor ‘fer But, the poor 
witches are safe. “No bypbetite ; 
ho base pretender to religion ; n0 
atrocious; ‘savage, " black-hearted 
wietch, who woitld murder half 
nidinkind rather than’ not’ Tive on 
thé'fabdurs df otfiers; no monster 
of This Kind can now persecute the 
poor Witdies; thats to Sim James 
whe fas oblained security for them 


in all-their_rides through the ai 
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and in.hlj.their )sailings upon the | 


horseponds, 

Tonaaipan Wauss (Kent), Sa-' 
turday, 30 August.—I came from 
Worth about seven: this «morning, | 


oiclock, I, without great cuat, got! 
pon my horse, :and came to: this: 
place, just-as fast and.no faster 
than if'it|bad been fine weather.— 
‘A. very fine soaking! Ifthe South, 
‘Downs have léft any litte remnant 


passed through East>Gaansrean,| Of the hooping-congh, this; will 


over HonraicaH Common) through 
Asnurst, and thence to this place. 
The morning was-very fine, and I 
left them at. Worrn, making a 
wheat-rick. There-was no show 
for rain till about-one o’clock, asl 
was approaching, Asturst.. The 
shattering ‘that:.came> at first J 
thought nothing of ; but the ‘clouds 
soon grew up. all. round,.and the 
rain set in for the afternoom-——The 
buildings at Asuvesr (whichis the 
frst. parish..in Kent, on., quitting 


Sussex) are a.milk, an alehouge,-a | wet.» Itvis:inot. getting: wet that 


church, and ,about./six ).or..seven 
other. houses, .), I ..stopped, at» the 
alehouse, to bait, my. -herse ;jand, 
for. want of hacon,.was compelled 
1o put up, with, bread and cheese 


take: it away to besure. made 
not, the least haste toget ont of the 
rain. } stopped, here and there, as 
usual, and.idsked: questions about 
ithe corn, the’ “hops, and. ether 
things. .-But,the moment I gotin 
I.gotia good :fire,vand set:about 
the work of dryingimgoodearnest. 
It costing:me nothing for: drink, I 
can afford toshave plenty of’ fire. 
I have not been m:the:-house an 
hour saad all my élothes are now 
as dryas if they had never been 


hurts: you, if you': keep: moving, 
while yoniare wet.\\Itiis the wafter- 
ing of yourself to besnactive,while 
| the weticlothes are‘on yourbaeksA+ 
| ‘The-country that. have come-otér 


jor myself.—I-qwaited, im jain: for |i{+~-day!is avery pretty one.» Bhe 


the.rain torcease..or, to..slacken; 
aml the want of bacon made me 
fear :as:t0:ai-bed., So, about fave 


s0il is a pale yeliow loam, losking 
like brick earth, but rathersandy ; 
but the:bdttomsis aosoftishptoda, 
| T2 
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Now-ands‘hen, where you go 
through hollow ways (as at East 
Grinstead) the sides are solid rock. 
And, indeed, the rocks sometimes 
(on the sides of hills) show them- 
selves above ground, and, mixed 
amongst the woods, make very in- 
On the road 
from the Wewn to Baricnron, 


teresting objects. 


through Gonstone, and over Tur- 
wrr's Hint, and which road I 
crossed this morning m coming 
from W ort to East Gainsreap; 
on that road, which goes through 
Lryprisip; and which is by far 
the pleasantest coach-road from 
ihe Wew to Brighton; on the side 
of this road, on which coaches now 
go from the Wen to Brighton, 
there is a long chain of rocks, or, 
rather, rocky hills, with trees grow- 
ing amongst the rocks, or, appa- 
rently out of them, as they do in 
the woods near Ross in Hereford- 
shire, and as they do in the Blue 
Mountains in America, where you 
can see no earth at all; where all 
seems rock, and yet where the 
trees grow most beautifully.—At 
the place, of which I am now 


Rvurav: Rie. 
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speaking, that is to say, by the 
side of this pleasant ‘road to 
Brighton, and between Turnen’s 
Hite and Linpre.op, there is a 
rock, which they:eall “ big-upon- 
little:” that is to say, a rock upon 


another; having: nothing else to rest 


upon, and the top one being longer 


and wider than the top of ‘the one 
it lies on. This big rock is no 
trifling concewn, being as big, per- 
haps, as a not very small house. 
How, then, came this big upon 
little ? What lifted up the big? It 
balances itself naturally enough ; 
but, what tossed it up? I do not 
like to pay a parson for teaching 
me, while I have “ God’s own 
word” to teach me; but, if any 
parson will tell me how big came 
upon little, I do not know that I 
shall grudge him a'trifle. And, if 
he cannot tell me this: if he say, 
all that we have to do is to admire 
and adore ; then I tell him; that I - 
can admire and adore without his 
aid, and that I will keep my mo- 
ney in my pocket.—To return to 
the soil of this country, it is such a 
loam as I have described with this 
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stone berieath ; sometimes the top 
soil is lighter and‘sometimes hea- 
vier: sometimes the stone is harder 
and sometimes softer; but this is 
the general character of them all 
the way from “‘Worrn to Ton- 
princes Weurst This land is what 
may be called the middle hind. 
The wheat crop’ about 20 to: 24 
bushels to'an acre, on an average 
of years. The grass fields not bad, 
and all the fields will grow grass ; 
1 mean make wpland-meadows. 
The woods good; though ‘not of 
the finest. ‘The land seems to be 
about thus divided : 8tenths woods, 
2-tenths grass, a tenth of a tenth 
hops, and the rest éorn-land. These 
make very pretty surface, ‘espe- 
cially as it is a rarity to see a pol- 
lard tree, and as nobody is so 
beastly as to trim trees up like the 
elms near the Wen. The country 
has no flat ‘spot. in it; yet ‘the’ 
hills are not high. “My road’ was 
a gentle rise or ‘a: gentle descent 
all the way. ‘Continual xew views: 
strike-the eye ;' but there is: little 
variety in theth »’ alP is ‘pretty, but' 
nothing strikingly beautiful. The: 


labouring people look pretty well. 
They have pigs. They invariably 
do best in the woodland and: forest 
and wild: eountries. - Where the 
inighty grasper has all under -his 
eye, they can get but little —These 
are cross-roads, mere parish roads ; 
but they are’very good. While l 
was at the alehouse at Asuurs‘, 
{ heard some labouriug men talk- 
ing about the roads; and, they 
having observed; that the parish 
roads had: beeome)so wonderfully 
better within the last seven or'eight 
years, I put immy word, and said : 
“ft is odd enough; too,, ‘that: the 
‘« parish roads'should become bét- 
ter and better’ as the farmers 
«become poorer and poorert” 
They looked at one another, and 
put ona sort of expecting look’; for 
my observation seemed to ask for 
information. “At last one of them 
‘said, “ Why, it! is. because. the 
‘farmers kave not: the ‘money to 
ro employ men, and so they are put 
on the roads.”''** Yes,” said°l, 
a’ but they must” pay them-there.” 
‘They daid’it6'more, and ‘only Yook- 
ed Wied Wt one another They bad 
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probably, never thought about this | mere /banter.,, He said, that he was 
before. They seemed puzzled by| sure that there were good ground; 
it, and well they might, ‘for it has4 for it; and he even cited instances 
bothered the wigs of boroughmon- | in proof, and.mentioned one parti- 
gers, parsons and lawyers, and will | cular, when there were four times 
bother them yet. Yes, this coun-|.as many bastards as ever had been 
try now contains a body of occu-)| bornina year in the parish before; 
piers of the land, who suffer the an effect which; he ascribed solely 
Jand ta go to decay for want of to the crop.of nuts of the: year be- 
means to pay a sufficiency of la-| fore... Now; if this, be the case, 
Lourers;, and, at the same time, are | ought: .not,.Parsen . Marravs, 
compelled to pay those labourers| Lawyer Scaruert, and the rest 
Sor doing that whieh is of no use of that tribe, to turn, their atten- 
_\to the occupiers! There, Collec-| tion to the nut-trees? The Vice 
tive Wisdom! Go: brag of, that!| Seetety too, with that holy man 
Call that the envy of surrounding | Witserrorce at its head, ought 
nations and the admiration. of the} to look, out. sharp after these mis- 
_ world.—This. is a great nut year.| chievous nut-trees. A law to cause 
I saw them hanging very, thick on|them all to,be grubbed up, and 
the way-side during a great partof| thrown into the fire, would, cer- 
this day's ride; and.they put me|tainly, be far, less unreasonable 
ju mind of the old saying, “‘ A great| than many things which we have 
mut year a great bastard year.” moan and heard of;—The corn fram 
Thatis tosay, the sueceeding year | Worth to this place is pretty goo. 
is a great year for bastards. . 1| The farmers say itis. small crop; 
ence, asked, a farmer, who had! other, people, and especially the 
often been, oucrseer of the poor, labourers, say, that it.is..a good 
whether he, really. thought, that} crop. I. think jt. is, not lange 4” 
- there wasany, grounds far this ele} not small ; about anay erage COP ' 
scree pra ae fe a 
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rather liglit}:and thisiis nat.a-year | 


for light lands.-\,Bat thetie -is no} 


blight, no! milifew, in spite: of all 
the prayers-of the: doya/)—The. 
wheat aboutea thied cut, and:more 
carried. » No other-com: begun 
upon.—Hops. very. bad, till 1 came 
within a few. miles of this. place, 


when I saw some, which.I should, 


suppose, would bearabout six hun- 
dred weight to. the acre.~-The 
orchards no, great, things along 
here, Some apples here and there; 


but smal] and stunted. EF do not 
know that I. have .seen, to-day: 


any one tree well loaded ‘with fine 
apples, 


Tanterven. (Kent), Sunday, 
31 August—Here I,am afier a 
most delightful ride. of, 24 miles, 
through Frant, Lamserugast, 
Goupuurst,Minkuovse-Sraest, 
Beyepey and Renyaxpen.—By | 


of, its.) Wen-engendered,; mbahi- 
tants time. enough, to, meet. the first 
rays of the sun, on, the. hill that 
‘you; come up in order. to, get ito 
Franz; which is a most. beautiful 
little village at about two; miles 
from ‘the. Wells.” Here..the 
land belongs, 1 suppose, to Lorp 
ABERGAYENNY, Who has a mansion 
and. park here. A-very pretty 
‘place, and kept seemingly:in; very 
nice ordér. J. saw here. what I 
the. common heath we.. wholly 
overlook ; but, it is a very pretty 
thing ; and here, when. the planta- 
tions were made and as they. grew 
up, heath was left to. grow on, the 
sides of the roads in the. planta- 
tions. The heath is not so. much 
of a dwarf as: we suppose. This 
is foun feet high; and, being in 
full bloom, it makes the prettiest 
border, that can. be imagined. 


making..agreatstir in rousing This place of Lord Apuacayenyy 
waiters. and + boote,”” and. maids, }is, akagetber, a very pretty, place ; 


and by. leaving. bebind.me the 


Ramp of ade-d noisy, trowble- 





pnd, so far. from grudging him, the 
possession of it, I should feel plea- 


Some fellawy” -L got clear of sthe} sure, at seeing it in his possession, 


Welles” ands outs of the, contagion | 99d: should pray, God to preaerYe 


never\ saw. belore: the -bloom,of 
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it fo him and from the whholy and) operation ofahe gambling system, 


‘tuthlés? touch of the jews and 
jobbers ; but, I cannot forget (lis 
LORD'S SINECURE? 
not forget that he has; for doing 


'T can- 


nothing, received of the public 
money more than sufficient to buy 


I cannot 


per- 


such an estate as this. 


forget, that this’ estate may, 


haps, have actually been bouglit: 


with' that money. Not being able 
to forget this, ‘and with my ‘mind 
filled with reflections of this sort, 
T got up'to the church’ at’ Frawr, 
dnd just by P'shw a SchooEhouse 
with this méfto on it: “* Train up 
4 child ds he shonld walk?’ &e. 
That is to say, try to’ breed up the 
‘Boys and Girls of this village’in 
such a way, 
khow any thing about Lord Aber- 


‘gavenny’s sinectire; or, knowing 


that they may tiever 


about it, they may think it right 
that’he could toll in wealth com- 
ing to him in sucha way. The 
projectors deceive ‘tobody But 


themselves! They are working for 


the destriiction of their’ dwn ‘bys- 
tem —“Th Tooking backover “the 
eee 1 cannbt but Baik the 


‘ore 


This litle toad-stdob:\is..a thing 
created entirely ‘by the gamble ; 
rand the; means have,” hitherto, 
come ‘out of the wages of labour. 
These means:are now coming out 


of the farmer’s capital and out of 


the landlord's estate ; the labourers 


are ‘stripped ; 
the ‘saddle is now fixing 


they ‘ean give no 
more : 
itself. wpon® the: right) back.—In 
quitting Fran FE descended into 
a country ‘more woody than that 
behin? me." T asked a man whose 
fine’ wodds ‘those were that | 
pointed to, and I: fairly gave « 
start, when he said, the MAR- 
QUIS CAMDEN’S! Milton 
talks of the’ Leviathan in a way 
té make one draw-in one’s shou!- 
ders with fears and I appeal to 
any one; who. has been at sea 
when a whale has come near the 
ship,’ whether he has not, at the 
first sight of the monster, made a 
‘sort of ‘involuntary movement, as 
‘if to'get out of the way. Such 
fwas “the” movement that I. now 
‘riade.” However, soon coming to 
‘thyself on! T walked ny horse! by 
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the sidé of my pedéstriar inform~ 
ant. Jt is Baviiar'Asdity that 
this great and awful sineecure 
placeman owns in this part of the 
county. Anothergreat estate he 
owns near Sevenoaks.’ But here 
alone he spreads his length and 
breadth over more; they say, than 
ten or twelve thousand. acres of 
land, great part‘of which consists 
But, iadeed, what 


estates. might he not. purchase-! 


of oak-woods: 


Not much less than thirty years 
he held.a place, a sinecure place, 
that yielded him about THIRTY 
THOUSAND POUNDS. A- 
YEAR! ‘Atany rate, he, accord- 
ing to Parliamentary’ accounts, 
has received, of public money, 
LITTLE SHORT OF A MIL- 
LION OF GUINEAS. - These, 
at 30 guineas an acre, would buy 
thirty thousand acres of land:— 
And, what did he-have- all: this 
money for? Answer''me ‘that 
question, Wi serrorés, ‘you who 
called him a Bright star,” when 
he gave up a paft of ‘his enormous’ 
sinectte.! “He give ap allbut-the’ 
trifliig sun abet the! th 


 5G4 
sand pounds a-iyear }\* What a 
Honight start. ‘And when did he 
glve itup? When. the radicals 
had made the country ring; with 
‘its When his name was, by their 
means, getting into every mouth 
in the kingdom ; when every radi- 
cal speech and petition contained 
the name of CAMDEN, . Then 
it was, and not till then, that:this 
“ bright star” let fall part, of .its 
 brillianey.”” So that Witner- 
Force ought to have, thanked ithe 
radicals,and not auprn.— When 


the merits of his father. ,, His,fa- 
ther was a lawyer, who was ex- 
eeedingly well’ paid for, what he 
did- without a million of money 
being given toihis son. But, there is 
something rather out of common- 
place to be observed about this 
father. This father was the, con- 
temporary of Yorxz, who became 
Lorv Harpwicke. Paarr and 
\ Yorke, and the merit of Prarr 
was, ‘that he ‘was constantly ‘op- 
posed to thejprinciples of Young. 
Yorke: owas | called «as! Detyoand 
Prattiw! Whig j but) therdeyilleof 





he let go his. grasp, he talked of 
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sitneas, both gottobe Lends; andyin. 
sone shape-or another, the families: 
of bath have, from thatday to this,, 
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been receiving great parcels of: 
the public money ! Beautiful sys- 
tem! The Tories were for reward- 
ing Yorke; the Whigs were, for 
rewarding Pratt. ‘The Ministers 
{all in. good time'!) humoured both 
parties; and the stupid people, 
divided inte ‘tools of two factions, 
«aetually applauded, now one: part 
of them, and now the other part. 
ef them, the squandering away: of 
their substance. They were like. 
- the manand his wife, in the fable, 
-- who, to. spife-one another, gave 
away to the cunning, mumperthe. 
whole of their dinner, bit-by bit, 


This .species of folly. is over: at}o 


any rate. ‘The. people are. .no 
longer fools enough te: be per- 
tisans. They make no _ distine- 


tions, The nonsense about “court 


party’ and ‘country party’ is atan) 


end. Who thinks anything, more) 
- of the name of. Erskine than ofthat. 
-@f oScatt 2. As the;people told, the 


‘they are, all 
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\" 


met sto, congratulate the, Regent 


on the. marriage of his daughter, 
tanved.. with the 
same, brush ;” sand... tarred with 


the same..brush' they must_ be, 
until there be. areal. reform of 


Ahe, Parhament, . However, the 
people are no donger deceived. 
They, are not, duped. They knew 
that the thing is that which it is. 
The people.of the present. day 
would. laugh at disputes (car- 
ried ,on, with .so much gravity ') 
about, the prineiples of Paart 
and) the - principles. of | Yoaxr. 


* You are; .all tarred» with: the 


same. brush,” said, the sensible 
people. of Maidstone; and, in 
those. words, they expressed the 
pinion of the whole country, 
boroughmongers; and , tax-eaters 
excepted.—--The. country from 
Frayt to, Lampernuuns, is very 
woody... J. should think five-tenths 
woods.and, three grass. The. cor", 
phat there. is, of i is about th 
same asfyrther back. [saw * 
/hpprgarden just. before. I got ''° 


»itwov factions ati Marvarons when} Layppguynes,.. which .wall bare 





they, witht Qacnden asithein head, thot om saree, hundred wei! 
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to the acre.—This Lavinurnurs1 
is a very pretty place. Ktlies in a 
valley with beautiful hills round it. 
The pastures about here are very. 
fine; and the roads areas smooth 
and as handsome as~those in 
Windsor Park. ——From the last- 
mentioned place [had three miles 
to come to Goupuursrt, ‘the tower 
of the church of which is pretty 
lofty of: itself, and):the: church 
stands upon the: very: summit: of 
one of the: steepest ‘and highest 
hills in this part of the country, 
The church-yard ‘has a view of 
about twenty-five miles in diame-- 
ter; and the whole.is over a very 
fine country, though the character 
of the country: differs little from 
that which I have before deseribed. 
——Before I got to Govtpuvrst; 
I passed by the side of a-village 
called Horsenpew, and saw some 
very large hop-grounds away to 
my right. I should-suppose there 
were fifty acves:;~and they ‘ap+ 
peared to.me to Jook pretty well. 
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‘as hegrew last year; while people 
‘in: general will not grow:a@ ‘tenih 
part'somany.. ‘This hop: growing 
and dealing have. always beer a 
‘gamble; and this pats me in mind 
of the horrible treatment which 
‘Mr. Wappincron | received. on 
faccount. of what was called his 
forestalling in hops! It is-useless 
to talk : as long as that gentleman 
remains uncompensated for: his 
sufferings, there can be no: hepe 
of better days. Ex.rensonoven 
was: his .counsed; he atierwards 
‘became Judge; bat, nothing was 
ever done to unde what Kenyon 
\had. done. . However, Mr. Wap- 
pincton will, I trust, yetvlive:to 
obtain justice. He’ -has, ‘in'‘the 
meanwhile, given the THING 
now and!then a:blow; and he Kas 
the satisfaction to see it reel about 
like a drunken man.——IL. got‘ to 
'Goutpuurst to Sreakfast,-and, 
pas Iheard that the Dean: of Ro- 
| chester was: te preach # sermon in 
| behalf of the Matéonal' Sehoote, I 


1’ fownd! that theyi belonged ‘to a|stopped to/hearhiat. Jn. waiting 





Mr. Srnneewrny and ‘people -say, for his! Re¥erenee 4: went: to the 


thatit will prowidialf'ae-many/ hops } Muthoclivt'! Meeting < houses ;-where 
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I found the, Sunday School’ boys 
and girls assembled, to the almost 
filling of the place, which was about 
thirty feet long and eighteen wide. 
The “ Minister” was not come, 
and the Schoolmaster was read- 
ing to the children out of a tracé- 
book, and shaking the brimstone- 
bag at them most furiously. This 
schoolmaster was a sleck-looking 
young fellow : ‘his skin perfectly 
fight : well fed Fil warrant’ him: 
and-hé has discaveréd the way of 
livitig,, Withott work, on thé labour 
of those tliat work, There were 
836 little felléws ‘ih Smo¢k-frocks, 
ai? about as thany girls listening 
to‘hint; and Idare say he eats'as 


Bitich meatas any tei Of theif! 
By this time the Dean I thought, 
woald: be comiag on ; “and, there- 
fore, to the church I went biit to 


my great disappointment, I faund 
that the partan was operating 
preparatory to the ‘appearance of 
the-Dean, whe was to come on in 
the afternoon, whenT, agreeably 


to my, plang mast dbe off. ‘The, 


4 


. Sermon was from. Chronicles, 
» Che Slow 2hy and the words: of 


i 


Rerau Rive” 


“000 
this text described King Hezekiah 
as -a tmhost zéqlows man, doing 
whatever he did with all his heart, 
I write from memory, mind, ani. 
therefore, I donot pretend to 
quote exact words ; and I may be 
a little in error, perhaps, as to 
chapter or verse. ‘The object of 
the preacher was to hold up to 
his hearers thé 'examp/lé of Heze- 
\kiah, and particularly ta the case 
of the school: affair. He called 
upon them to stibscribe with all 


their hearts; but; alas! how little 
of ‘persuasive power was there in 
what he said! | -No effort to make 
them ‘see the’ use! of’ the schools. 
No: inducement proved to exist. 
No argument; m’short, nor any 
thing to move.’ °No appeal either 
to the reason, or ‘to the feeling. 
All was general, “common place, 
cold observation; and that, too, 1” 
languagé which the far’ greatet 
part of the’ hearers could no! 
understand.—T his church is about 
110 feet long, and 70. feet wide 1D 
the S¢lean'! Ht syeould!) ald thee 
thourqnd-peopley and it’ tied ia 
214; desides 58; Sunday Sebo! 
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or National. ‘School boys 5. and fany of, that. class at: this’ great i | E 
these sat together, in a.sort of} country church to~day. . do not | | } 


lodge up ina corner, 16:feet long 
and 10 feet, wide, 


Parson Marruvs, joryany body, 


Now, will any 


else, have the impudence to tell 
me, that this church was ‘built for 
the use of a population not more 
numerous thanthe present? To 


be sure, when this. church was 


built, there could be no idea of ajone time. 


nethodist meeting coming to assist 
the church, and as little, I dare 
say, was it expected, that the, 
preachers in the church would 
ever call upon the faithful to sub- 
scribe money to be sentup to one 
JosuvaWarson (living ina Wen) 
to be by him Jaid out in. “ pro« 
“ moting Christian knowledge ;” 
but, at any rate, the Methodists 
cannot take away above foiir or 
five hundred ; and’ what, ‘then, 
was this great) church ‘built for; 
it there were no. more people, in 
those days, at Goupavuasr, than 
there are now’t—It is very trie, 
on the labouring people: haye, | 
m& great measure, ceased to go 














believe there were. ten... 1 can 


{remember when they  wete. 30; ts 












numerous, that the parson could: Me 
not attempt to begin, till the rat. ; 1 
tling of their nailed shoes ceased, | 
I -have seen, I'am sure, five hun- 
dred boys and men in smock- 
frocks comirg out of church at 
To-day has been a 














to church, ~ Thete- were scarcely’ 


fine day : there would have been 


many at church today,’ if ever 
there are: and:here I haye .anox 
ther to, add to the ‘many, things 
that convince me,, that the) la- 
bouring classes have, in great 
part, ceased to ‘go to church; 


—that, their way of thinking 


and feelirig with regard to’ both 
chirch and clergy are, ‘totally 
changed; and that there is now 


very little moral hold which the’ 


latter ‘possets—This preaching 
for money to support the schoots 
is a most curious affair altogether. 
The King sends'a circular letter 
to the BISHOPS (as I under- 
stand it) to canse subscriptions for 
the schools and'the bishops (if E 
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am rightly :told)»tell the; parish: 
clengy'to send the money, when 
collected, to JOSHUA | WAT- 


SON ; the Treasurer of a: Socrety: 


in the Wen, “for |‘ promoting 
Christian ‘Knowledge’! “What! 
the church and'all its. clergy put 
inte motion to: get money from the 


people, to send. up to-one Josnva 


Watson,’ a acine-metcohant; ‘ory, 


late a.wme-merchantjin Mincing 
Lane; Fenechurch-street, London, 


in, order that the said wine-mer- 
chant may apply the money tothe 
“promoting .of Christian Knows 


ledge” !, \What!:all the deacons; 
priests, curates perpetual, vicars, 
réctors,;prebends, doetors,..deans, 


archdeacons. and fathersin»Gad, 


right reverend and most reverend: 
all! yea all, engaged.in getting 
money together. to send.to a-wines 


merchant that he may layit out, 


in .the promoting .of . christian 
Knowledge. in. their awn flocks! 


a, prince, of godliness, must this 
wine-merchant be! apy, wine, 


merchant,, or. Jate. wine-merchanh,, 


“RURAL ape, 


' 
Qh,, brave wine-merchant! What: 
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Street, London . And, for Goa’s 
sake, some good parson to send 
{mempa copy of the King’s circu- 
-laryand alsovof the bishop's order 
tosend themoney to Josuva W ar- 


}soNn; for some: precious :sport we 
will have -avith Josnva. and his 
“ Society” rbéfore we have done 
with them:!———Aftent‘ service” I 
mounted my. horse. and jogged on 
‘throughe’ Maz xsiouse Srreer to 
Benaven; where L.passed through 
the estate sand insight of the house 
of Mr. dflopexs: He keeps. it very 
neat and ‘kag, planied.a good deal. 
His aa don very well ;- but, the 
chesnut domot, as it seems to me. 
He, ought:to-have the Amanicay 
chesnat,.af he, have any: dl fdcould 
discover..an,.everlasting hop-pole, 
and; one, *too,|; that. weuld »grow 
faster, even than, the ash, would 
notthese Kentishshopplanters put 
me.) imithe ‘(Kalesdar--along) with 
their. famous Saint “homes, of 
‘Canterbury, 2... JWe shall.see this, 
one-rof.,.these | days.——Goming 

rough, the.village,.of Beano yy, 
rete 
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houses! -It-was-a Methodist. par- 
sop, in a‘house, 'elose by the road 
side, I pulled,up,,andstood still, 
in the middle. of) the road,- but; 
looking,:in silent ;soberness, inte. 
the window ~(whieh was, open),.of 
the room in-whiehthe .preacher’ 
was at work... 1] believe. mystop- 
ping rather diseoncerted ‘him ; for. 
he got: into shocking wrepatition: 
“ Do-you KNOW ;” sail he, ley-. 
ing ‘ gheat-Stiess on + the sword 
KNOW: *doryou KNOW, that’ 
“-vowhave ready for-you houses,) 
“houses: d-says: d+eny do» you! 
“ KNOW}; do you KNOW...that, 
* youhave liouses in’ the heavens’ 
“not made with hatids'?: . Do you 
“ KNOW) this fromvenperience?: 
“. Has the blessed Jesus told: you’ 
“602” And, on he went,to.say,, 
that, if Jesus\:had. told . them. so, 
they would be-saved;and thatrif 
hohad.notand didmat, they would 
be-daraned, .. Some, girls-whom; I. 
“aw in the oom, -plump-and.rosy, 
as could -be,didenot seem at:-all 
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houses for themselves:tn thisworld | 


[firsts just to.see alittle before they 


entered, or. endeavonred to enter, , 
or even thought much about, those-; 
‘*:hauses”” of which.the parsomywas | 
speaking : | houses. -with : pig-stys;. 
and, little snug, gardens attached: 
to them, together with all,the,other, 
domestic .and conjugal i.circume, 
stances,., these... girls . seemed , to 
/me. to be \preparing..themsel wes, 
for.. The trnth.is, these eHows: 
have no..power..on the: minds.of 
[any but the miaerabley~Searcely, 
‘had iproceeded)a bundredsyarder 
from the. placeswhere/ this, felleyt. 
was. bawling phen U,came, athe, 
very situation. which..he oyghtta. 
have occupied,.J mean.the:stoekay, 
whichthe..people of Baamppye, 
have, with», singular, .humanity, 
fited up witha,bench, so-that the, 
patient, while, he is receiving, the. 
benefit.af the, Temedy,,;i8 not ex-/ 
pared, tothe: danger.of catching, 


daunted by, these anenaces ; enya mele aly Bat, 


indeed, they appeared. tome to.be 


tobe; L, would ,ask:.the goed. people, of 
Bexnpen what ds, the.use sof, this, 





thinking wmeh more, about, getting, | 


pathrrnien, asin other places, 
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humane precaution, and, indeed, 
what is the use of stocks them- 
selves, if, while a fellow is rant- 
ing and bawling in the manner 
just described, at the distance of 
a hondred yards from the stocks; 
the stocks (as is here actually the 
case) are almost hidden by grass 
and nettles? This, however, is 
the case all over the country ; not 
nettles and grass indeed smother- 
ing the stocks, but, I never see 
any feet peeping through the 
holes, any where, though I find 
Methodist parsons every where, 
and though the law compels ‘the 
parishes to keep up all the pairs of 
stocks that exist in all the parts 
of them; and, in some parishes, 
they have to keep up several 
pairs. T‘am aware, that a good 
part of the usé of the stocks is 
the terror they ought to prodtice. 
Tam not supposing, that they are 
of no wie becabsé not continually 
furnished with legs. But, there is 
a wide difference between always 
and never ; and it is clear, that a 


fellow, who has had Site baie! 


under his eye all his lifetime, 
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arid ‘has never seen’a pair of feet 
peeping ‘throagh them, will stand 
no moré’in’ @wé of the stocks 
that rooks' do of ‘an old shoyhoy, 
or than the Ministers ‘or their 
agents do of Hobhouse and Bur- 
dett:° Stocks that néver pinch a 
pair of ancles are like ministerial 
responsibility; athing to talk 
about, but for no other use; a 
mere mockery ; @ thing laughed 
at by those whom it is intended to 
keep’ in check. It is time that 


the stocks were again in use, or 


that the expense of keeping them 
up were patan end to. This mild, 
this gentle, this good+ humoured 
sort of correction is mot enough 
for our present rulers, But, mark 
the consequence: gaols ten times 
as big as formerly ; houses of 
correction; treadmills; the hulks; 
and the cowntry filled with spies 
of ohe sort and another, game- 
spies, or other spies, and if'a hare 
or pheasant ‘Come 6 #h wntimely 
death; police. officers from the 
Wer are not whfreqaently called 
down to find out aid seeure the 
bloody offender! Mark this, 
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Englishmen! Mark how we take 
to ‘hose things, which we formerly 
ridiculed in | ther Frenchy; ‘and 
take them upotdo just as: that 
brave and -spirited’ people have 
chaken them off lI Saw, not long 
ago, an account offa Wew police- 
officer being sent*into thecountry, 
where he -assamed: \a@ ‘disguise, 
joined some ‘poachers !(as they 


are called), got into their secrets, 
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straw lying upon the quickset 
hedge’ of a cottage varden. I 


found, upon mquiry, that. ‘they 





were ‘bunches of the straw of grass.’ 
) Seeing a face through the window! 
of the’ cottage, IT called out and 
asked what that straw was for. 
The person within said, it waste 
niake Leghorn-plat with. T asked 
hin (it was'a young man) how’ he’ 


knew how to doit. He said he had ' 


went out én the nightrcith them} ebtia little book that had bec made 


and then (havihg laid: his' plans 
with the game people) asviséet! to! 
take them and convictthem! What!’ 
is this England 2?) Is this:the land 
of “manky hearts 2???) Is \this: the! 
country thatlaugled atthe French’ 
for their submissions 4+ What! 
are police-officers kept: for this? 
Does the Jaw:ssay.so t—How- 
ever, thank God Almighty, the 
estates are passing- away into the 
hands of those who, have had bor- 
rowed from them. the money to, 
upiold this monster of a System. 
The Debt! . The» blessed Debt 
Will, at last, restore to» us free+ 
dom.—~Just ‘after 1 quitted Ba» 
NEDEN, F..gany some bunches of 


by Ars Covbete.  T wtathi that I 
was the tian)'and' sould’ Tike’ to” 
ise@ Bore OF His work and’ asked4 
him'to bring it ont to mew P being * 
afraid to tie my livrse. “Te told 
‘ine ‘that'he was a ‘évipple, ‘and! 
thatthe could not come out, "At! 
last T’went in, leaving my horse '* 
to be held by alittle girl! I found! 
a young man, who  hasvbeen’ a4 
cripple for fourteen yeats:*Some 
ladies in the neighbourhood had 
got him the book, and his family 
had :got him: the grass. He had ° 
made some very nice plat, and he - 
vhad knitted the gredter part of 
crown of a'bonnét, and bad done * 
the. whole. very nicely, though, as’ 
U 
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to the knitting, he had proceeded 
in a way to make it very tedious. 
He was knitting upon a block! 
However, these little matters will 
There will 


soon be persons to teach knitting 


soon be set to rights. 


in all parts of the country.—I 
left this unfortunate young man 
with the pleasing reflection, that 
I had, in all likelihood, been the 
cause of his gaining a good living, 
by his labour, during the rest of 
his life. How long will it be 
before my calumniators, the false 
and infamous London press, will, 
take the whole of it together, and 
leave out its evil, do as much 
good as my pen has done in this 
one instance! How long will it 
be ere the ruffians, the base hire- 
lings, the infamous traders who 


own and who conduct that press ; 


how long ere one of them, or all 


of them together, shall cause a 
cottage to smile; shall add one 
ounce to the meal of the labour- 
ing man!——Rorvenpen was my 
next village, and thence I could 
see the lofty church of Tenrer- 


pen on the top of a hill at 
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three miles distance. This Ro:- 
VENDEN is a very beautiful vil. 
lage; and, indeed, such are all 
the places along here. These vil- 
lages are not like those in the iron 
counties, as [ call them; that is, 
the countries of flint and chalk. 
Here the houses have gardens in 
front of them as well as behind; 
and there is a good deal of show 
and finery about them and their 
The high roads are 


without a stone in them; and 


gardens, 


every thing looks like gentility — 
At this place, I saw several arlu- 
tuses, in one garden, and much 
finer than we see them in general ; 
though, mind, this is no proof of a 
mild climate; for the arbutus is 
a native of one much colder than 
that of England and indeed than 
that of Scotland. Coming from 
Benepen to Rorvenpnen I saw 
some Swedish turnizs, and, 
strange as the reader will think 
it, the first I saw after leaving 
Worrn! Thereason I take to be 
this: the farms are all furnished 
with grass-fields, as in Devonshire 


about Honiton. © These grass 
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fields give hay for the sheep and 
cattle in winter, or, at any rate, 
they do all that is not done by the 
white turnips. Itmay be a ques- 
tion, whether it would be more 
profitable to break up, and sow 
Swedes ; but this is the reason of 
their not being cultivated along 
here. White turnips are more 
easily got than Swedes ; they may 
be sown later; and, with good hay, 


they will fat cattle and sheep ; but 


the Swedes will do this business 
In Norfolk and 


Suffolk the land is not generally 


wilhout hay. 


of a nature tomake hay-fields.— 
Therefore the people there resort 
to Swedes.—This has been a sad 
time for these hay-farmers, how- 
ever, all along here. They have 
but just finished haymaking; and 
1 see, all along my way, from 
East Grinstead to this place, hay- 
ricks the colour of dirt and smoak- 
ing like dang-heaps. Just before 
I got to this place (Tentexven) | 
crossed a bit of marsh land,which 
I found, upon inquiry, is a sort of 
little branch or spray running out 


of that immense and famous tract 





of country called Romney Marsh, 
which, I find, I have to cross to- 
morrow, in order to get to Dover, 
along by the sea-side, through 
Hyruae and Fo.xesrons.—This 
TreNTERDEN is a market-town, and 
a singularly bright spot. It con- 
sists of one street, which is, in 
some places, more, perhaps, than 
two hundred feet wide. On one 
side of the street the houses have 
gardens before them, from 20 to 
70 feet deep. Tae town is upon 
a hill; the afternoon was very 
fine, and, just as I rose the hill 
and entered the street, the people 
had come out of church and were 
moving along towards their houses. 
It was a very fine sight. Shab bily- 
dressed people do not goto church. 
I saw, in short, drawn out before 
me, th» dress and beauty of the 
town; and a great many very, 
very pretty girls I saw; and saw 
them, too, in their best attire. I 
remember the girls in the Pays 
de Caux, and, really, I think those 
of Tenrerpen resemble them, I 
do not know why they should not ; 


for, there is the Pays de Caua, 
U 2 
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only just over the water ; just op- 
posite this very place——The 
hops about here are not so very 
bad. They say, that one man, 
near this town, will have eight 
tons of hops mpon ten acres of 
land! This isa great crop any 
This 


man may, perhaps, sell his hops 


year: a very great crop. 
for 1,600 pounds! What a gam- 
bling concern it is! However, 
such hop-growing always was and 
always must be. Itis a thing of 
perlect hazard.——The church at 
this place is avery large and fine 
old building. The tower stands 
upon a base thirty feet square. 
Like the church at Govpnvursr, 
it will hold three thousand people. 
And, let it be observed, that »when 
these churches were built, people 
had not yet thotight of cramming 
them with pews, as a stable is 
filled 


with stalls. Those who 


built these churches, had no idea 


that worshipping God meant, 


going to sit to hear a man talk out 
what he called preaching. By 


worship, they meant very different 


things ; and, above all things, 
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when they had made a fine and 


noble building, they did not dream 
of disfiyuring the inside of it by 
filling its floor with large and deep 
In 


short, the floor was the place tor 


hoxes made of deal boards. 


the worshippers to stand or to 
kneel; and there was no distinc- 
tion; no high place and no low 
place; all were upon a level 
before God at any rate, Some 
were not stuck into pews lined 
with green or red cloth, while 
others were crammed into corners 
to stand erect, or sit on the floor. 
These odious distinctions are of 
Protestant origin end growtli. 
This lazy lolling in pews we owe 
to what is called the Reformation. 
A place filled with benches ant 
bores looks like an eating or 4 
drinking place ; but, certainly, 
not like a place of WORSHIP. 
A Frenchman, who had been 
driven from Saint Domingo © 
Philadelphia, by the Wilberforces 


of France, went to church along 


with me oné Sunday. He had 
never beeh ii a Protestant place 
of worship befure. “Upon looking 
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round him, and seeing every body |clenched together and held up, 


comfortably seated, while a couple | his face turned up and back so as 


, 
of good stoves were keeping the | 


place as warm ‘as a slack oven, 
he exclaimed: ‘* Pardi! On sert 
“ Dieu bien @ son aise ici!” 
That is: “ Egad! they serve God 
“very much at their ease here \” 
I always think of this, when I see 
a church full of pews; as, in- 
deed, is now always the case 
with our churches. Those who 
built these churches had no idea of 
this : they made their calculations 
as to the people to be contained 
in them, not making any allow- 
ance for deal boards.—1I often 
wonder how it is, that the present 
parsons are not ashamed to call 
the churches theirs! They must 
know the origin of them; and, 
how they can look at them, and, at 
the same time, revile the Catho- 
lics is astonishing to me.—This 
evening I have been to the Metho- 
dist Meecting-house. I was at- 
tracted, fairly drawn all down the 
sireet, by the singing. When I 
came to the place the parson was 


got into prayer. . His hands were 


to be nearly parallel with the 
ceiling, and he was bawling away, 


with his ‘‘ do thou,” and ‘‘ mayest 


thou” and ‘‘ may we,” enough to 
stun one. Noisy, however, as he 
was, he was unable to fix the at- 
tention of a parcel of girls in the 
gallery, whose eyes were all over 
the place, while his eyes were so 
devoutly shut up.—After a deal 
of this rigmarole, called prayer, 
came the preachy, as the negroes 
call it; and a preachy it really 
was, Such a mixture of whining 
cant and of foppish affectation I 
scarcely ever heard in my life— 
The text was (I speak from 
memory) one of Saint Peter’s 
Epistles (if he have more than 
one) the 18th Chapter and 4th 
Verse. The words were to this 
amount: that, as the righteous 
would be saved with difficulty, 


what must become of the ungodly 
and the sinner !—After as neat a 


dish of nonsense and of imperti- 
nences as one could wish to have 


served up, came the distinction 
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between the ungodly and the sin- 
ner. The sinner was one who did 
moral wrong ; the ungodly one, 
who did no moral wrong, but who 
was not regenerated. Both, he 
positively told us, were to be 
DAMNED. One was just as bad 
as the other. Moral rectitude was 
to do nothing in saving the man. 
He was to be damned, unless 
born again ; and how was he to be 
horn again, unless he came to the 
regeneration shop, and gave the 
fellows money! He distinctly told 
ns, that a man * perfectly moral, 
might be damned ;” and that “ the 
** vilest of the vile and the basest 
“of the base” (I quote his very 
words) “ would be saved if they 
*‘ became regenerate; and that 
** Colliers, whose souls had been 
a as black as their coals, had, by 
“regeneration, become bright as 
«‘ the saints that sing before God 
*‘ and the Lamb.”—And will the 
Edinburgh Reviewers again find 
fault with me for cutting at this 
bawling, canting crew? Mon- 
Strous it is to think that the Clergy 
of the Charch really encourage 
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these roving fanatics. The Church 
seems aware of its loss of credit 
and of power. It seems willing 
to lean even upon these men; 
who, be it observed, seem, on 
their part, to have taken the 
Church under their protection. 
They always pray for the Minis- 
try; Imean the Ministry at White- 
hall. They are most * Joyal” 
The THING _ protecis 
them; and they lend their aid 
in upholding the THING. What 


silly; nay, what base creatures 


sou's. 


those must be, who really give 
their money, give their pennies, 
which ought to buy bread for their 
own children ; who thus give their 
money to these lazy and impudent 
fellows, who call themselves mi- 
nisters of God, who prow! about 
the country, living easy and jovial 
lives upon the fruit of the labour 
of other people. However, itis, 
in some measure, these ‘people's 
fault. If they did not give, the 
others could not receive. 1 wish 
to see every labouring man well 
fed and-well-clad ; but, really, the 


man who ‘gives any portion of 
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his earnings to these fellows, 
DESERVES TO WANT: he 
deserves to be pinched with hun- 
ger: misery is the just reward 
of this worst species of pro- 
digality.——The singing makes a 
great part of what passes in these 
meeting-houses. 
women and girls singing together 
make very swect sounds. Few men 
thereare who hayenot felt the pow- 
er of sounds of this sort. Men are 
sometimes pretty nearly bewitch- 
ed, without knowing how. Eyes do 
a good deal, but tongues do more. 
We may talk of sparkling eyes 
and snowy bosoms as long as we 
please; but, what are these with 
a croaking, masculine voice '— 
The parson seemed to be fully 
aware ef the importance of this 
The sub- 


ject of his hymn was something 


part of the “ service.” 


about love: Christian love; love 
of Jesus; but, still it was about 
love ; and the parson read, or gave 
out, the verses, in a singularly soft 
and sighing yoice, with his head 
on one side, and) giving it rather 
a swing, Jam. satisfied, that the 
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singing forms great part of the 
attraction. Young girls like to 


sing ; 


9; and young men like to hear 


them. Nay, old ones too ; and, as 
I have just said, it was the singing 
that drew me three hundred yards 
down the street at Tenrernen, to 
enter this meeting-house. By-the- 
by, I wrote some Hymns myse/f,and 
published them in “ 7'wopenny 
Trash.” I will give any Methodist 
parson leave to put them into his 


hymn-book. 


Fouxesronr (Kent), Monday 
(Noon), 1 Sept.—I have hada fine 
ride, and, I suppose, the Quakers 
have had a fine time of it at Mark 
Lane.—From Tenrerpen I set off 
at five o’clock, and got to ArpLE- 
pore after a most delightful ride, 
the high land upon my right, and 
the low land on my left. The fog 
was so thick and white along some 
af the low land, that I should have 
taken it for water, if little hills and 
trees had not risen up through it 
here and there. Indeed, the view 
was very much like those which 
are presented in the deep valleys, 
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near the great rivers in New )I hardly think the wheat can be 


Brunswick (N. America) at the 
tine when the snows melt in the 
spring, and when, in sai/ing over 
those valleys, yeu look down from 
the side of your canoe, and see the 
lufty woods beneath you! Tf once 
wentin a log-canoe across a sylvan | 
sca of this devcription, the canoe 
being paddled by two yankees 
We started inasiream ; the stream 
became a wide water, and that 
water got deeper and deeper, as I 
could see by the trees (all was 
woods), till we got to sailamongst 
the top branches of the trees. By 


and by we got intoa large open 


space; a piece of water a mile or| 


two, or three or four wide, with the 
woods under us !—A fog, with the 
tops of trees rising through it, is 
very much like this ; and such was 
the fug that I saw this morning 
in my ride to Aprpinepore. The 
church at Anpledore is very Jarre. 
Big enough to hold 3,000 people; 
and the place does not seem to con- 
tain half a thousand old enough to 
go to church.—In coming along 


I saw a wheat-rick making, though 





dry under the ‘bonds,—The corn 
is all good here; and [am told 


they give twelye shillings an acre 





for reaping wheat. In quite 
ting Appiepore I cressed a canal 
and entered on Romney Marsh. 
This was grass-land, on both sices 


of me to a great distance. The 


. . ? ry 
flecks and herds immense. The 


sheep are of a breed that takes i's 
name from the marsh. They are 
called Romney Marsh sheep. ¥ ery 
prtty and large. The wethers, 
when fat, weigh about twelre 
stone; or, one hundred pounts. 
The faces of these sheep are 
while; and, indeed, the whole 
sheep is as white as a piece of 
writing-paper. The wool does 
not look dirty and oily like that of 
other sheep. The cattle appear 
to be all of the Sussex breed. Red, 
loose-limbed, and, they say, @ 
great deal better than the Devon- 
shire. How curious is the natu- 


ral econvmy of a country! The 


forests of Sussex; those miserable 
tracts of, heath , and’. fern and 
bushes and, sand, cabled) Ashdown 














Forest and Saint Leonard’s Forest, 
to which latter Lord Erskine’s 
estate belongs, these wretched 
tracts, and the not much _ less 
wretched farms in their neigh- 
bourhood, breed the cattle, which 
we see fatting in Romney Marsh! 
They are calved in the spring; 
they are weaned in a little bit of 
grass-lend; they are then put into 
stubbles and about in the fallows 
jor the first summer; they are 
brought into the yard to winter on 
rough hay, peashaulm, or barley- 
straw ; the next two summers they 
spend in the rough woods or in 
the forest; the two winters they 
live on straw; they then pass 
another summer on the forest or at 
work; and then they come here 
or g» elsewhere to be fatted.— 
With cattle of this kind and with 
sheep such as I have spoken of 
before, this Marsh abound in every 


part of it; and the sight is most 





beautiful. At three miles from 


AveLepors I came through Swar- 
CatR, a village with fire houses, 
and with a church capable of con- 
taining '¢wo! thousand people! The 
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vadabonds tell us, however, that 
we have a wonderfil increase of 
population! These vagadbonds 
will be hanged by-and-by, or else 
justice will have fled from the face 
of the earth.—At Brenzerr (a 
mile further on) I with great 
difficulty got a rasher of bacon 
for breakfast. The few houses 
that there are, are miserable in 
the extreme. The church here 
(only a mile from the last) nearly 
as large; and nobody to go to it. 
What! will the vagabonds attempt 
to make us believe, that these 
churches were built for nothing ! 
‘* Dark ages” indeed those must 
have been, if these churches were 
erected without there being any 
more people than there are now. 
But, who built them? Where did 
the means, where did the hands, 
come from? This place presents 
another proof of the truth of my 
old observation: rich land and 
poor labourers, From the win- 
dow of the house, in which | could 
scarcely get a rasher of bacon, 
and not an egg, I saw numberless” 
flocks and herds fatting sli file 
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fielis leaded with corn!——The 
next village, which was two miles 
urther on, was Oxp Romney, 
and along here I had, for great 
part of the way, corn-fields on one 
side of me and grass-land on the 
other. I asked what the amount 
of the crop of wheat would be. 
They told me better than five quar- 
ters tothe acre. I thought so my- 
self. I have a sample of the red 
wheat and another of the white. 
They are both very fine. They 
reap the wheat here nearly 
two feet from the ground; and 
even then they cut it three feet 
long! I never saw corn like this 
before. It very far exceeds the 
corn under Portsdown Hill, that 
at Gosport, and Thitchfield. They 
have here about eight hundred 
large, very large, sheaves to an 
acre. I wonder how long it will 
be after the end of the world be- 
fore Mr. Birxreck will see the 
American “ Prairies” half so good 
as this Marsh_—Ina garden here 
I saw some very fine onions, and a 
prodigious crop; sure sign of 
most excellent land.—aAt this Oup 
Romney there is a church (two 
miles only from the last, mind!) 
fit to contain one thousand five 
hundred people, and there are, 
for the people of the parish ‘to 
live in twenty-two, or twenty - 
three, houses! And yet the vaga- 





bonds have the impudence to tell 
us, that the population of England 
has vastly increased! Curious 
system that depopulates Rom- 
ney Marsh and people’s Bagshot 
Heath! tis an unnatural sys- 
tem. It is the vagabond’s system. 
It is a system that must be de- 
stroyed, or that will destroy the 
country.—The rotten borough of 
New Romwyey came next in m) 
way ; and here, to my great sur- 
prise, I found myself upon the 
sea-beach ; for I had not looked 
at a map of Kent for years, and, 
perhaps, never. I had gota list 
of places from a friend in Sussex, 
whom I asked to give me a roule 
to Dover, and to send me through 
those parts of Kent which he 
thought would be most interesting 
to me.—Never was I so much sw- 
prised as when I saw a sail.—This 
place, now that sqguanderings of 
the THING are over, is, they say, 
become miserably poor.—lrom 
New Romney to Duicuvrcu 's 
about four miles, all along I had 
the sea-beach on my right, and, on 
my left, sometimes grass-land and 
sometimes corn-land.—They told 
me here, and also further back i" 
the Marsh, that they were to have 
15s. an acre for reaping wheal. 
From Dincavurca to HyrH® 
you goon the sea beach, and 
nearly the same.from Hythe ' 
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Sinpcate, from which last place 
vou come over the hill to Fotke- 
<toxe.———But, let me look back. 
Here has been the squandering ! 


Here has been the pauper-making 
work! Here we see some of these 
causes that are now sending some 
farmers to the workhouse and 
driving others to flee the country, 
I had 
baited my horse at New Romney, 


or to cut their throats! 





and was coming jogging along 
very soberly, now looking at the 
sea, then looking at the cattle, 
then the corn, when, my eye, in 
swinging round, lighted upon a 
great round building, standing 
upon the beach. I had scarcely 
had time to think about what it 
could be, when twenty or thirty 
others, standings along the coast, 
caught my eye; and, if any one 
had been behind me, he might 
have heard me exclaim, in a 
voice that made my horse bound, 
“ the MARTELLO TOWERS 
by !’” Oh, Lord! To think 
that I should be destined to be- 
hold these monuments of the wis- 
dom of Pitt and Dundas and 
Perceval! Good God! Here they 
are, piles of bricks in a circular 
form, about three hundred ‘feet 
(guess) circumference at the base, 
about forty'feet high, and about 
one hundred and fifty feet circum- 
ference at ‘the top: “There is a 








door way, about midway up, in 
each, and each has two windows. 
Cannons were to be fired from the 
top of these things, in order to 
defend the country against the 
French Jacobins ! I think I 
have counted along here upwards 





of thirty of these ridiculous things, 
which, I dare say, cost five, per- 
haps ten, thousand pounds each; 
and one of which was, I am told, 
sold, on the coast of Sussex, the 
other day, for TWO HUN- 
DRED POUNDS! There is, 
they say, a chain of these things 
all the way to Hasrines! I 
dare say they cost MILLIONS. 
But, far indeed are these from 
being all, or half, or a quarter 
of the squanderings along here. 
Hythe is half barracks ; the hills 
are covered with barracks ; and 
barracks, most expensive, most 
squandering, fill up the side of 
the hill. Here is a CANAL (f 
crossed it at Appledore) made for 
the length of thirty miles (from 
Hythe, in Kent, to Rye, in Sus- 
sex) to keep out the French ; for, 
those armies who had so often 
crossed the Rhine and the Danube, 
were to be kept back by a canal, 
made by Prrr, thirty feet wide at 


the most! All along the coast 


there are works of some sort or 
other ;_ incessant sinks of money ; 
walls of immense. dimensions ; 
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masses of stone brought and put 


into piles. Then you see some 
of the walls and buildings falling 
down ; some that have never been 
finished. The whole thing, ail 
taken together, locks as if a spell 
had been, all of a sudden, set 
upon the workmen; or, in the 
words of the Scripture, here is 
the ‘“desolation of abomination, 
standing tia high places.” How- 
ever, all is right. These things 
were made with the hearty good 
will of those who are now coming 
to ruin in consequence of the 
Debt, contracted for the purpose 
of ma’.ing these things! This is 
all just. ‘The load will come, at 
last, upon the right shoulders.— 
Between Hythe and Sanncare 
(a village at about two miles from 
Hythe) I first saw the French 
coast. ‘The chalk cliffs at Calais 
are as plain to the view as pos- 
sible, and also the land, which they 





tell me is near Bovrocne. 
fo_Kestons lies under alHiillhere, 
as Reicare does in Surrey, only 
here the sea is open to your right 
as you come along. The corn is 
very early here, and very fine. — 
Allout, even the beans ; and they 
will be ready to cart ina day or 
two.—Fo_xesrons is now a little 
place; probably a quarter part 
as big as it was formerly. Here 
is a church one hundred and 





twenty feet long and fifty feet wide. 
It is a sort of little Cathedral — 
The church-yard has evidently 
been three times as large as it is 
now.—Before I got into Forxss- 
tone I saw no less than eighty- 
four men, women, and hoys and 
girls gleaning, or leasing, in a 
field of about ten acres !--The peo- 
ple all along here complain most 
hitterly of the change of times.— 
The truth is, that the squandered 
millions are gone! ‘The natin 
has now to suTer for this squan- 
dering. The money served to 
silence some; to male others baul; 
to cause the goad to be oppressed; 
to cause the bad to be exaited ; to 
“crush ihe Jacobins:” and what 
isthe result? What is the end? 
The end is not yet come ; but as 
to the result thus far, go ask the 
families of those farmers, w0, 
after having, for so many years, 
threatened to shoot Jacobins, have, 
in instances not a few, shot then- 
selves! Go ask the ghosts of 
Piit and of Castlereagh what has, 
thus far, been the result / Go ask 
the Hampshire farmer, who, 10! 
many months since, actually blow- 
ed out his own brains with one 0! 
those very pistols, which he bad 
long carried in his Yeomanry 
Cavalry holsters, to be realy 
“to keep down the Jacobixs 
and Radicals!” Oh, God! i” 
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serutable are thy ways ; | bat} 


thon art just, and of thy justice 
what a complete proof have we in 
the case of these very Martello 
Towers! They were erected to 
keep out the Jacobin French, lest 
they should come and assist the 
Jacobin English. The loyal peo- 
ple of this coast were fattened by 
the building ofthem, Pitt and his 
loyal Cingue Ports waged inter- 
minable war against Jacobins. 


These very towers are now used 





to keep these loyal Cinque Ports 
themselves in order! ‘These tow- 
ers are now used to lodge men, 
whose business it is to sally forth, 
not upon Jacobins, but wpon 
smugglers! Thus, after having 


sucked up millions of the nation’s |. 


money, these loyal Cinque Ports 
are squeezed again: kept in order, 
kept down, by the very towers, 
which they rejoiced to sce rise to 
keep down the Jacobins! 





Doven, Monday, September 1st. 
Evening. —I got here this evening | 
about six o'clock, having come to- 7 
day thirty-six miles; but I must 
defer, until my next Register, my 
remarks on the country between 





Pouxestose’ and ‘this place ; ‘a 
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most interesting spot, and - well 
worthy of particular atteation.— 
What place [ shall date from 
after Dover, Lam by no means 
certain ; but, be it from what place 
it may, the continuation of my 
Journal shall be published, in due 
course, in the Register. If the 
Atlantic Ocean could not cut off 
the communication between me 
and my readers, a mere strip of 
water, not much wider than an 
American river, will hardly do it. 
I am, in real truth, undecided, as 
yet, whether [ shall go on to 
France, or back to the Wea. I 


think I shall, when I go out of 


this Inn, toss the bridle upon my 


\horse’s neck, and let him deeide 


for me. I am sure he is more fit 
to decide on such a point than our 
Ministers are to decide on any 
point connected with the happi- 
ness, greatness, and honour of this 
kingdom. 


Wu. COBBETT. 





Mr. Canning at Liverpool._— 
Doctor Collyer—The Markets. 
—The Impostor of the Farmers’ 
Journal.—And other matters, in 


my next. 
‘ ; 
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MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out Pxauanp, for the week end- 
ing 23d August. 


Per Quarter. 


s. d. 
Weeticksinivickvae = 
_  MEPERP OCR aeacpue Cae 
MOTTE LE ee 34 «63 
| eae Le a 2 3 
OD dababecs coun 36 10 
A ee eer 3 Y 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane, 
Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, 16th August. 

Qrs. a i ae s. d. 
Wheat.. 8,084 for 24,122 11 5 Averace,59 8 
DATO y nc £0. 60c 1,084 0 Du.nncoccses 35 «8 
Onts.. 5,197 .. 6.97012 5.....000e. 2% 9 
Rye... 29 47 14 11]. weccceee.d2 I] 
Beans... 1,587....2,880.78 7.....0.00. 37. 7 
Peas.cee 13.600: BB 1S Dicccccedc dd 7 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &ec. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, 23d August. 


Qrs. eS, 'a;. &, & ‘d. 
Wheat 11,936 for 34,967 15 2 Average, 58 7 
Barley... .305......5239 0 @..........54 8 
Oats....7,055.. 9536 8 1.......:..27 © 
EGov cctes Giese 1 O'R Giecccccat 3 | 
Beans... 1,295.... 2413 8 Liccccccccs 37 3 
Pease.... K3.... 675 8 D..cccccee BT 2 


Quarters of English Grain, &e. 
arrived Coastwise, from August 25 
to August 30, inclusive. 

Wheat ...8,286 | Pease ....1,510 
Barley.... 802 | Tares...... 85 
Malt ....2,007 | Linseed.... — 
Oats ....4,872 | Rape.... 1,277 
MeGeadixe 94 | Brank = 


Beans.. .-2,100 | Mustard. ...128 


Various Seeds 512 qrs.—Flour 
914 sacks, © 
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From Lreland—Barley; a 215 nd 
Oats 1,580 qrs. 

Foreign—Oats 100; Tares 10; 
Linseed 3,822; Indian Corn 80; 
Brank 300; and Hemp 104 qrs. 

Friday, August 29.—The arrival 
of Wheat and Flour this week 
good ; but of Oats and other Grain 
there are but moderate quantities. 
The weather being favourable, and 
supplies of Wheat quite ample, 
the trade is duJl on the same terms 
as Monday. Barley, Beans, and 
Peas remain unaltered. In Oats 
there has not been much trade 
to-day at Monday’s terms. 

Monday, Sept. 1.—The arrivals 
of Wheat, Beans, and Flour, that 
came in last week, were again 
considerable ; of Oats and other 
sorts of Corn the quantity was only 
moderate. ‘This morning there are 
many samples of New Wheat and 
New Peas at market from Essex 
and Kent, but of Old Corn the 
fresh supply to-day is short. ew 
samples of Wheat are chiefly ina 
damp condition, and the prices of 
such are declined 3s. to 4s. per q'. 
Old samples are also dull in sale, 
and Is, to 2s, per qr. cheaper. The 
Flour trade continues excessively 
dull. 

Barley sells heavily at last quo- 
tations. Beans are plentiful, and 
are the turn cheaper. Samples of 
New Boiling Peas are numerous, 
and they sell heavily at the prices 
last quoted. Grey Peas are un- 
altered. There are so few persons 
disposed to purchase Oats at pre- 
sent, that this article was very 
heavy to-day, and no _ progress 
could be made in sales, without 
submitting to Is. per quarter re- 
duction in prices. 
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SuiTHFieLp, Monday, Sept. Ist. 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 
J s. a s. a 


Beef ........8 4 to 3 10 
Mutton....... 3. 6—4 0 
Vethnae~ cen 310—5 O 
POR éccnvwande 3 8— 410 
[ams ccoeed 44—5 0 
Beasts... 2,682 | Sheep .. . 22,760 
Calves .... 300] Pigs...... 230 


NewGATEe (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 


a a, ae 
OE ns cence 2 &4tesd 2 
Mutton.......2 6—3 6 
Veal i. suit edad 2s—4 8 
Pork. .swetider 3 0—5 O 
er ee 3s’ 6—4 6G 


LreADENHALL (same day). 
Per Sione of 8 pounds (dead). 
ge, &, a. ¢ 


MIN 4s 0 ose een 2 0to3 4 
Matton. ...... 2s—s3 4 
Vealig< ovilse 3 8—4 8 
POUR. A ods weewd 2s—4 8 
ee 3 4—4 4 





City, 3 Sept. 1823. 


BACON. 

Some new has come in, and a 
sood deal more expected ; so that 
all that was imported before the 
middle of August is now consi- 
dered by the practical part of the 
trade as o/d, and can never be sold 
as any thing else. This is the true 
cause Why speculation in this trade 
isgenerally a losing game : some of 
the present speculators are no- 
vices; and this will give them a 
useful lesson. The agents of the 
manufacturers are very pressing 
to procure orders, and will make 
sreat abatements from the present 
Prices, if they can get the Cheese- 
tiongers to make cuntracts for fu- 
‘ure shipments.—The consumption 
ope at an end, notwithstand- 
i a fine weather.—On board, 
hota 448-—Landed, 44s, to 46s. ; 

ng a tall of about twenty per cent. 
within a fortnight, 


BUTTER. 

The supply of foreign is exces- 
sive, and the weather being too 
warm for the consumption of Irish, 
the former is consumed, whilst the 
latter is left te get stale. Upto 
this period there is a considerable 
excess as compared with last year ; 
and it will be recollected that dasé 
year the importations were too 
early. Itis only of late years that 
great quantities of Jrish Butter 
have been brought to this market 
during the Summer months: even 
when the supplies of foreign were 
not solarge, the trade never thought 
of importing Irish before Autumn,— 
On board: Carlow, 78s. to 80s.— 
Waterford, 72s. to 74s.—Cork or 
Limerick, 72s.—Landed: Carlow, 
76s. to 80s.— Waterford, 74s, to 76s, 
—Cork or Limerick, 74s. to 75s.— 
Dutch, 74s. to 78s.—H olstein, 66s. 


to 70s. 
CHEESE, 

The holders seem reluctant to 
give way, and asthe buyers can 
make no profit at the present prices, 
they hold off, knowing that a fall 
must be the consequence. 





POTATOES. 
SPivTaALFreLys—per Ton. 
Ware ...... 2 0to 3 0 
Middlings....1 10 — 0 0 
CHAS: codecs 110—0 9 


Common Red 0 0— 0 O 
Onions. .0s. Od.—0Os. Od. per bush. 


Boroucu.—per Ton, 


Ware ..ccce- 2 0to 3 O 
Middlings....1 10 — 1 15 
Chats. ...sce- 110 —0 O 


Common Red 0 0— 0 O 
Onions, .0s, Od.—0Os. Os. per bush. 


HAY and STRAW, per Load, 
Smithfield.—Hay ....90s. to105s, 
Straw ...40s, to 46s. 

Clover 100s. to120s, 

St. James’s.--Hay......708. tol 10s. 
Straw...39s. to 42s. 

Clover . .92s. tol10s. 
Whitechapel.—Hay . .84s. tol18s. 
Straw. 36s. to 46s. 

Clover 98s. tol138s, 
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sidered as improved and - 


forward. whilst the greater 
mois as Sad as ever: but a 
whole, we consider tb 


7 ~¢ - lt. > - 
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